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Object. 

TH£  OBJECT  of  the  Society  is  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  good  sculpture;  foster  the  taste  for,  and  encourage  the 
production  of,  ideal  sculpture  for  theiiousehold  and  museums; 
promote  the  decoration  of  public  and  other  buildings,  squares 

and  parks  with  sculpture  of  a  high  class ;  improve  the  quality 
of  the  sculptor's  art  as  applied  to  industries,  and  provide  from  time  to 
time  for  exhibitions  of  sculpture  and  objects  of  industrial  art  in  which 
sculpture  enters.* 

By  the  second  clause  of  its  <|[>nstitution  above  quoted  the  National 
Sculpture  Sodety  has  imposed  upon  itself  certain  duties  tovnuxl  the 
community.  By  numerous  exhibitions  of  a  high  character  which  it  has 
held  in  New  York,  and  by  the  building  of  the  Naval  Arch,  it  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  in  professional  work.  It  has  also  shown  its 
public  spirit  in  having  generously  paid  the  expenses  of  these  exhibitions 
out  of  its  resources,  this  at  a  cost  during  the  last  ten  years  of  above 
|i4,ooo  in  cash  and  art  contributions  by  its  professional  members  much 
greater  in  amount. 

These  exhibitions  have  had  an  educational  ihfluence  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  a  more  important  object  lesson  has  come  from  the  great 
World's  Furs  of  Paris  and  this  country,  where  sculpture,  monumental, 
ideal  and  historic,  forms  a  very  large  element  in  the  artistic  arrangement. 
If,  then,  sculpture  is  so  indispensable  to  the   temporary  buildings 
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O  Bj  tc  r. 

THE  OBJECT  of  the  Society  is  to  spread  the  knowlec^e 
of  good  sculpture;  foster  the  taste  for,  and  encourage  the 
production  of,  ideal  sculpture  for  the  household  and  museums; 
promote  the  decoration  of  public  and  other  buildings,  squares 

and  parks  with  sculpture  ot  a  high  class  ;  itnprove  the  quality 
ot  the  sculptor's  art  as  applied  to  industries,  and  pro\ide  from  time  to 
time  for  exhibitions  of  sculpture  and  objects  of  industrial  art  in  which 
sculpture  enters."^ 

By  the  second  clause  of  its  a>nstitution  above  quoted  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  has  imposed  upon  itself  certain  duties  toward  the 
community.  By  numerous  exhibitions  of  a  high  character  which  it  has 
held  in  New  York,  and  by  the  building  of  the  Naval  Arch,  it  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  in  protessioiKil  work.  1 1  has  also  show  n  its 
public  spirit  in  having  generously  paid  the  expenses  ot  these  exhibitions 
out  of  its  resources,  this  at  a  cost  during  the  last  ten  years  of  above 
$14,000  in  cash  and  art  contributions  by  its  professional  members  much 
greater  in  amount. 

These  exhibitions  have  had  an  educational  influence  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  a  more  important  object  lesson  has  come  from  the  great 
World*s  Fairs  of  Paris  and  this  country,  where  sculpture,  monumental, 
ideal  and  historic,  forms  a  very  large  element  in  the  artistic  arrangement. 
If,    then,    sculpture    is    so    indispensable    to    the    temporary  buildings 
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and  grounds  of  a  fair,  how  much  more  important  it  is  to  the  permanent 
public  buildings  of  our  cities.  The  development  of  our  country  has 
been  so  rapid  that  the  public  buildings  of  the  past  could  be  considered 
only  temporary  structures;  but  now  in  this  generation  we  are  building 
for  the  future,  and  we  should  have  a  care  that  these  permanent  monu- 
mental buildings  should  be  artistically  worthy  of,  and  historically  express- 
ive of,  the  best  our  civilization  represents.  Therefore  die  time  now 
seems  ripe  for  arousing  the  attention  of  the  pubUc  to  the  educational 
function  of  sculpture.  Thus  fiu-  this  form  of  education  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  museums,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

That  the  public  is  hungry  for  an  art  that  speaks  to  it  of  our  own 
aspirations,  ideals,  and  history,  was  shown  by  the  crowds  that  came  to 
see  the  Naval  Arch. 

As  another  illustration,  consider  the  multitude  that  are  drawn  to 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington.  It  outranks  the  Capitol  in 
public  interest,  not  because  it  is  a  finer  building,  but  beauise  of  the 
richness  of  its  adornment  both  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

Other  instances  arc  the  Appellate  Court  Building  in  New  York 
and  the  Public  Library  in  Boston.  Interesting  as  their  architecture  is, 
it  would  have  litde  attraction  for  the  public  were  it  not  for  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  exterior  and  the  mural  painting  within. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  public  buildings  of  Europe. 
What  makes  Florence  so  interesting  ?  At  every  turn  you  meet  some 
building  whose  intrinsic  architectural  excellence  is  enhanced  by  ornament; 
the  facade  of  the  Duomo,  rich  with  rare  marbles  and  statues  ;  the  Bap- 
tistry opposite,  not  important  as  an  example  of  ardiitectute,  yet  with  a 
world-vride  reputation  on  account  of  its  wonderfiil  bronze  doors;  the 
Logia  di  Lanzi,  that  exquisite  litde  open-air  museum  of  sculpture  ;  the 
Uffizi,  with  its  arcades  and  logias  crowded  with  statuary  ;  even  the  grim 
old  palace  of  the  Signoria  softened  by  the  neighboring  fountains. 

The  names  of  Siena,  Milan,  Boulogna,  Venice  and  a  hundred  otheis 
in  different  parts  of  Italy  bring  to  mind  pictures  of  buildings  or  groups 
of  buildings  satisfactory  in  themselves  and  for  their  harmonious  and 
interesting  adornment— accesscmes  which  surely  form  an  essential  element 
of  their  charm. 

In  Paris  we  have  the  Hotel  dc  Ville,  profusely  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture and  mural  painting  by  the  best  artists  of  France,  and  the  Opera, 
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and  grounds  of  a  fair,  how  much  more  important  it  is  to  the  permanent 
public  buildings  of  our  cities.  The  development  of  our  country  has 
been  so  rapid  that  the  public  buildings  of  rlie  past  could  he  considered 
only  temporary  structures;  but  now  in  this  generation  we  are  building 
for  the  future,  and  we  should  have  a  care  that  these  permanent  monu- 
mental buildings  should  be  artistically  worthy  of,  and  historically  express- 
ive of,  the  best  our  civilization  represents.  Therefore  the  time  now 
seems  ripe  for  arousing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  educational 
function  of  sculpture.  Thus  far  this  form  of  education  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  museums,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient. 

That  the  public  is  hungry  for  an  art  that  speaks  to  it  of  our  own 
aspirations,  ideals,  and  history,  was  shown  by  the  crowds  that  came  to 
sec  the  Naval  Arch. 

As  another  illustration,  consider  the  multitude  that  are  drawn  to 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington.  It  outranks  the  Capitol  in 
public  interest,  not  because  it  is  a  finer  building,  but  because  of  the 
richness  of  its  adornment  both  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

Other  instances  are  the  Appellate  Court  Building  in  New  York 
and  the  Public  Library  in  Boston.  Interesting  as  their  architecture  is, 
it  would  have  little  attraction  for  the  public  were  it  not  for  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  exterior  and  the  mural  painting  within. 

Let  us  consider  tor  a  moment  the  public  buildings  of  Europe, 
What  makes  l-lorence  so  interesting.?  At  every  turn  vou  meet  some 
Iniildmg  whose  intrinsic  architectural  excellence  is  enhanced  by  ornament; 
the  facade  of  the  Duomo,  rich  with  rare  marbles  and  statues  ;  the  Bap- 
tistry opposite,  not  impor^nt  as  an  example  of  architecture,  yet  with  a 
world-wide  reputation  on  account  of  its  wonderful  bronze  doors;  the 
Logia  di  Lanzi,  that  exquisite  little  open-air  museum  of  sculpture  ;  the 
Uffizi,  with  its  arcades  and  logias  crowded  with  statuarv  ;  <  ven  the  grim 
old  palace  of  the  Signoria  softened  by  the  neighboring  fountains. 

'I'he  names  of  Siena,  Milan,  Boulogna,  X'enice  and  a  hundred  others 
in  different  parts  of  Italy  bring  to  mind  pictures  of  buildings  or  groups 
ot  buildings  satisfactory  in  themselves  and  for  their  harmonious  and 
interesting  adornment — accessories  which  surely  form  an  essential  element 
of  their  charm. 

In  Paris  we  have  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  profusely  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture and  mural  painting  by  the  best  artists  of  France,  and  the  (Jpera, 


similarly  treated,  while  every  city  of  France  has  one  or  more  pubhc 
buildings  in  which  artistic  enrichment  is  a  dominating  feature,  and 
Germany's  late  advance  toward  a  leading  place  among  nations  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  artistic  development  of  Berlin,  which  is  so 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  completely  and  beautifully  decorated 
cities  of  the  world. 

Teaching  among  the  andent  Greeks  was  conducted  while  master 
and  pupil  walked  together  in  the  streets  and  fields.  We  are  just  return- 
ing in  a  measure  to  the  principle  that  the  text-book  is  a  barren  method 
of  presenting  ideas  to  the  human  intellect;  that  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  eye  in  some  concrete  form  assists  the  imagination  and  fixes 
the  thought  in  the  mind.  So  the  stereopticon  lecture  is  now  part  of 
the  public  school  education.  The  methods  of  reproduction  are  so  good 
and  so  inexpensive  that  every  monumental  building  and  every  bit  of 
sculpture  and  painting  that  speaks  the  great  lessons  of  life  can  be  put 
before  the  children  of  every  school  in  the  land-  How  very  important, 
then,  that  our  public  buildings  should  speak  to  the  nation  of  the  history 
of  our  people,  both  local  and  national. 

How  many  public  buildings  have  any  other  interest  for  the  people 
than  the  use  to  which  they  are  put? 

While  the  function  of  a  building  should  be  manifest  in  the  lines  ot 
its  architecture,  yet  on  sculpture  and  painting  must  it  depend  for  the 
interpretation  of  its  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  people. 

In  the  accessories  of  our  public  buildings  quite  as  much  as  in 
monuments  in  our  streets  and  public  places,  the  great  events  of  our 
history  should  be  expressed  in  enduring  form. 

By  this  means  only  can  architecture  be  made  vital  with  history. 
Sculpture  and  painting  talk  to  the  people  in  a  language  which  aU  can 
understand. 

l^hen  it  becomes  a  matter  ot  national  importance  and  individual 
concern  that  comes  directly  home  to  the  fireside  of  every  citizen,  to 
have  the  history  of  our  people  told  in  forms  of  Art;  not  only  in  our 
National  Capital,  but  in  every  city  and  hamlet  that  has  been  the  birth- 
place or  home  of  those  who  have  been  among  the  makers  of  history; 
the  making  our  nation  what  it  is. 

The  material  advantages  of  a  general  appreciation  of  Art  will  tell 
upon  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  enter  into  their  daily  Uvcs,  enriching 


similarly  treated,  while  every  city  of  France  has  one  or  more  pubhc 
buildings  in  which  artistic  enrichment  is  a  dominating  feature,  and 
(lerinany's  late  advance  toward  a  leading  place  among  nations  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  artistic  development  of  Berlin,  which  is  so 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  completely  and  beautifully  decorated 
cities  of  the  world. 

Teaching  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was  conducted  while  master 
and  pupil  walked  together  in  the  streets  and  fields.  We  are  just  return 
ing  in  a  measure  to  the  principle  that  the  text-book  is  a  barren  method 
of  presenting  ideas  to  the  human  intellect;  that  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  eye  in  some  concrete  torm  assists  the  imagination  and  fixes 
the  thought  in  the  mind.  So  the  stereopticon  lecture  is  now  part  of 
the  public  school  education.  The  methods  of  reproduction  are  so  good 
and  so  inexpensive  that  every  monumental  building  and  every  bit  of 
sculpture  and  painting  that  speaks  the  great  lessons  of  life  can  be  put 
before  the  children  of  every  school  in  the  land.  How  very  important, 
then,  that  our  public  buildings  should  speak  to  the  nation  of  the  history 
of  our  people,  both  local  and  national. 

How  many  public  buildings  have  any  other  interest  for  the  people 
than  the  use  to  which  thev  are  put? 

While  the  function  of  a  building  should  be  manifest  in  the  lines  ot 
its  architecture,  yet  on  sculpture  and  painting  must  it  depend  for  the 
interpretation  of  its  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  people. 

In  the  accessories  of  our  public  buildings  quite  as  much  as  in 
monuments  in  our  streets  and  public  places,  the  great  events  of  our 
history  should  be  expressed  in  enduring  form. 

By  this  means  only  can  architecture  be  made  vital  with  history. 
Sculpture  and  painting  talk  to  the  people  in  a  language  which  all  can 
understand. 

I  hen  It  bfcoMus  a  matter  ot  national  importance  and  individual 
concern  that  comes  directly  home  to  the  fireside  of  every  citizen,  to 
have  the  history  of  our  people  told  in  forms  of  Art;  not  only  in  our 
National  Capital,  but  in  every  city  and  hamlet  that  has  been  the  birth- 
place  or  home  of  those  who  have  been  among  the  makers  of  history; 
the  making  our  nation  what  it  is. 

The  material  advantages  of  a  p^encral  appreciation  of  Art  will  tell 
upon  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  enter  into  their  daily  lives,  enriching 


and  ennobling  their  thought,  improving  their  monds  and  beautifying 
the  product  of  their  hands  in  ail  trades  and  industries. 

The  strength  of  nations  is  measured  by  their  commerce  or  their 
conquests,  but  the  glory  of  a  people  is  measured  by  their  Art  and 
Literature.  In  some  cases  the  wealth  of  a  people  is  measured  by  their 
collection  of  Art. 

Take  for  example  Greece,  once  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  artistic 
treasures.  Despoiled  by  the  Romans,  Goths,  Turks  and  English,  but 
comparatively  little  remains  to  her.  The  people  are  impoverished  by 
this  loss  of  their  Art,  and  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  their  former 
greatness. 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  much  of  the  Grecian  artistic 
wealth  to  which  the  Roman  and  Renaissance  periods  added  with  lavish 
hand.    So  that  Italy  may  be  likened  to  a  huge  museum  of  Art. 

Without  this  Art  Italy  would  lose  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
her  wealth.  With  it  she  derives  an  income  of  ^50,000,000  per  year 
from  the  foreigners  who  live  permanently  or  sc^oum  for  a  time  within 
her  borders. 

To  offeet  this  there  is  scarcely  any  item  in  die  national  balance  of 
ttadc.  It  is  a  clean  yearly  income,  being  5  per  cent,  on  one  billion 
dollars;  a  pretty  &ir  capitalization  of  the  Art  of  Italy. 

They  long  since  recognized  the  value  of  her  Art  as  a  national  source 
of  income,  and  prohibited  by  law  the  export  of  any  ancient  work  of  Art. 

Through  the  encouragement  of  Art  in  France,  she  derives  an 
annual  income  of  ^  150,000,000  from  the  foreign^s  who  are  attracted 
there,  or  5  per  cent,  income  on  three  billions. 

Without  going  more  into  detail,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  influence  of  Art  on  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Madrid  and  London,  and  the  material  advancement  of  the  countries 
which  are  proud  of  these  Art  centers.  What  is  true  of  the  countries 
and  cities  of  Europe  is  none  the  less  applicable  to  the  United  States, 
and  what  advantage  do  these  facts  suggest  to  us  ? 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  as  indispensable  that  a  proportional 
amount  of  the  cost  of  any  public  building  should  go  for  fine  marble, 
rare  woods  for  interior  finish  and  sumptuous  fiu-niture,  yet  the  vital 
lesson  of  life,  to  be  told  only  by  sculpture  and  painting,  is  sparsely 
treated  or  neglected  altc^ther.    But  unless  this  generous  provision  for 
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and  ennobling  their  thought,  improving  their  morals  and  beautifying 
the  product  of  their  hands  in  all  trades  and  industries. 

The  strength  of  nations  is  measured  by  their  commerce  or  their 
conquests,  but  the  glory  of  a  people  is  measured  bv  their  Art  and 
Literature.  In  some  cases  the  wealth  of  a  people  is  measured  by  their 
collection  of  Art. 

Take  for  example  (ireece,  once  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  artistic 
treasures.  Despoiled  by  the  Romans,  Goths,  Turks  and  English,  but 
comparatively  little  remains  to  her.  The  people  are  impoverished  by 
this  loss  of  their  Art,  and  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  their  former 
greatness. 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  much  of  the  (irecian  artistic 
wealth  to  which  the  Roman  and  Renaissance  periods  added  with  lavish 
hand.    So  that  Italy  may  be  likened  to  a  huge  museum  of  Art. 

Without  this  Art    Italy  wouK]   lose  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
her  wealth.    With   it  she  derives  an  income  of  550,000,000  per  year 
from  the  foreigners  who  live  permanently  or  sojourn  for  a  time  within 
her  borders. 

To  offset  this  there  is  scarcely  any  item  in  the  national  balance  of 
trade.  It  is  a  clean  yearly  income,  being  5  per  cent,  on  one  billion 
dollars;  a  pretty  fair  capitalization  of  the  Art  of  Italy. 

They  long  since  recognized  the  value  of  her  Art  as  a  national  source 
of  income,  and  prohibited  by  law  the  export  of  any  ancient  work  of  Art. 

I  hrough  the  encouragement  of  Art  in  France,  she  derives  an 
annual  uicome  ot  5150.000,000  from  the  foreigners  who  are  attracted 
there,  or  5  per  cent,  income  on  three  billions. 

Without  going  more  into  detail,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  influence  of  Art  on  Beriin,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Madrid  and  London,  and  the  material  advancement  of  the  countries 
which  are  proud  of  these  Art  centers.  What  is  true  of  the  countries 
and  cities  of  Europe  is  none  the  less  applicable  to  the  United  States, 
and  what  advantage  do  these  facts  sui^^est  to  us  ? 

It  IS  generally  acknowledged  as  indispensable  that  a  proportional 
amount  of  the  cost  of  any  public  building  should  go  for  fine  marble, 
rare  woods  tor  interior  finish  and  sumptuous  furniture,  yet  the  vital 
lesson  of  life,  to  be  told  only  by  sculpture  and  painting,  is  sparsely 
treated  or  neglected  altogether.    But  unless  this  generous  provision  for 


CIVIC  dignity  is  supplemented  by  its  appropriate  expression  through  the 
fine  arts,  its  effect  will  be  largely  lost  If,  therefore,  our  public  buildings 
are  not  to  be  plain  in  design  and  cheap  in  construction,  economy  itself 
dictates  that  they  be  properly  completed  by  sculpture  and  painting. 
That  the  people  demand  historical  and  artistic  embellishment  seems 
suffiaently  proven.  That  it  should  be  an  adjunct  to  other  methods  ot 
education  is  self-evident.  The  late  increase  of  monuments  in  Washing- 
ton is  a  proof  that,  as  a  people,  we  appreciate  the  noble  history  of  our 
Nation.  Fragmentary  as  this  monumental  history  is,  it  testifies  to  a 
realization  of  the  educational  function  of  Art. 

What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  public  building  should  be 
expended  m  artistic  embellishment  we  may  deduce  from  a  comparison  of 
those  examples  that  we  know  about.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
appropriate  art  decoration  would  materially  add  to  the  cost  of  public 
buildings.  Instead  of  expending  with  lavish  hand  on  costly  materials 
and  mechanical  detail,  as  is  not  unfre(iuently  done,  a  higher  '  dignity  of 
expression  may  be  attained  by  good  Art. 

The  Art  in  the  Congressional  Library  was  only  7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  building.  The  decorations  of  the  Appellate  Court 
Budding  in  New  York  City  was  something  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
Its  total  cost.  The  Art  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  of  Paris  cost  i2i  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  our  Federal  and  State  Legislatures 
and  City  Councils,  by  enactment  of  proper  laws  and  ordinances,  require 
that  of  the  total  cost  of  every  public  building,  a  certain  portion  thereof, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  be  expended  in  Historic  Art— sculpture' 
and  painting— including  stained  glass  and  mural  decorations  of  all  classes; 
and  also  that  of  the  total  cost  of  municipal  government  a  definite,  even 
though  small  (say  one-half  of  i  per  cent)  appropriation  be  devoted  to  beau- 
tifying the  city  by  suitable  landscape  and  monumental  treatment  of  its 
parks  and  streets. 
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ArmstroiiLr.  Cullin.  so  nr";i<i\\M\ 
.\rnionr  < M-nriri-  .\..  I'l  im  t  ion.  N. .(. 

.\\vy\.  s  ii.'l  I'..  -If  .  1  K,  -isili  St. 

MiirlMT.  .\.  I...  ;  K:.-l  I'-'inl  ^1. 
r.;inic\.  <  \v.iv\r~  W.  mi  .-isil,  s[ 

Itiirnil.  N.illciii  F..  Ni'W  1J< "  ln-llf.  N.  \. 
|i;i|-llrll.  F,  F  .  \U>~r  St. 

Ii;iiiiiii:;ii  trii.  \\  ■-•'.U       tT-iiU'  hiivu 

r,(;in\.  \V.  <  ;iiitn\ .  r>5  Broa<lway 

llf.  kuiih.  .1.  i  'arrull.  :>H  West  57lh  St. 

lU  lkiiap.  lit  nry  W..  1«3  Xinth  Ave. 

Heliiumt.  -Vuuust,  23  Xuss:iu  St. 

BehiHiiit.  Ferry.  5H((  Fifth  Ave. 

Bijcelow.  Dr.  W.  S.,  (k)  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Blashtteld.  E.  H..  5H  West  57th  St. 

Bliss.  <'«»rnelius  X.,  117  Duane  St. 

B(Mm1,  Fntnk  S.,  IHtt  Fequot  Ave..  Xew  l.rf>uaon,  CiMin. 

B(Mikst»ver,  U.  W.,  14  East  «7th  St. 


|tn-(-e.  All"  Kl..i-,.  1...  Tny.  dM.  N   ^  . 
Ilrowiirll.  W  illi;iTti  i\.  Fiflh 
liniiiiiri'.  .\rTnilii  \\  .  :i't  1  iiioii  Square  W  t  -i 
(  :il,!ui-ll.  .[..till.  I'ill-l.iir-li.  F;i. 

<  :ir\  iillin.  S.  S.,  'I  ril'UiM  liiiildiii::.  »  it.v 
(■;i-.'V.  KdHanl  1'  .      W  r-i  :«id  St. 
(':itild\\ell.  S.  M  .        i:;i-T  -J.'fni  St. 

I 'Itapiiiaii.  Ili'iu  v  T  .  |»|-(i;idu  ay 
(  liirhc-Icr.  »     F..  :ii  Fa-1  ITlh  St. 

<  hiiri  h.  FratH-is  I'..  4ti  Kast  aiMh  St. 
Clark.  Jell'ersoii.  i»i  West  3Kth  St. 

Clark.  John  S  .  Xatiunal  Arts  Cliili,     West  ^li  St. 

Clark.  W  A..  4ttWallSt. 

Clarke.  Huts.  B..  4  East  *lth  St. 

Cm-hnin.  l>r.  it.      4S  West  57th  St. 

OM'hrari.  W.  Boiirke.  81  \ass:iii  St, 

Coffin.  i\  A..  44  Itiuadwav 

Colliy.  Franklin  <;  .  115  W.-t  -^^nl  St. 

<  c.lc.  Kclward  F  .       i;i\ i  i -i<U-  l>ri\e 
r,,|liiiv.  Cliin  n.  r  I...  -Jl  W  r-1  H\"\  St. 
<'c)llin-.  (  l:,Tk-Hii  A  .  'ii;  Wi-t  14;ili  SI. 
C«H>k.  Charles  '1'..  TiHaiiy  A:  Co.,  I'niim  Square 
Vnit.  i\  F.,  iSmnd  Centrsd  Statl^m 


•  lh>eea»etl. 
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JteForest; Robert  W.,  7  \\  :j;lH"^tou  Sqmn 
de  Kay,  Charles,  418  W  est  Ji^i  .i 
de  Peyster,  Frederic  -I  ■  I,  ^-'^^  42nd  St- 
Demine,  Horiu-e  E..  11  W  iHniui  M. 
DoHek,  H.  B..  14  W.St  4Vnh 
Drummon.l,  -lames  K,  f]^>}-^.^''}^^^^ 

Duncan,  -lulni  11..  21  M  est  a4th  St. 

l^iSfe^-^^Sri^. «,  wen,  *  Co. 

BUlii .  San  Francisco,  Cal 
K(hv:ir.ls.  (ieor-e  Wharton,  Ml  We»t  X«h  St 
Elderkhi.  John,  L^na  gob 
Ellsworth,  James  W.,  18  East  5^^  St 
Ellsworth,  W.  W.,  83  East  1  .th  St. 
Emerson,  G  H.,  180  Broa.lwny 
Kvans,  William  T.,  4W  Broadway 
Krans  John.  77Uuntinf;aon  Ave..  Hu^on  Ma^s 
^ham?  Pn«lding,  TiUany  A  J'o  -  l  n...n  Square 
Panst.  John  A  .  Buckingham  Hotel 
Fitrh.  Winrhester.  rnionville,  UkeCo.,  t>. 
Fla'^''  Moiitii^ue.  3.>}  West  42ndSt. 

FoPl"  .l:ime>  B  .  4  East  4:lrd  St. 

Fu-lt  r.  Untjer.  TU  West  54th  M. 

Freeaian.ler.  J-  H,.  -244  Fifth  Ave.^^ 

Fre.M'.  ( 'hark-s  I...  :«  Fi  i  ry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mkb. 

Frissfll  A.  s,.  rv^i  Filili  Ave. 

(leer.  Walter.  1  Madison  Ave. 

(Jellatlv.  .lohn. -20  West  dlst  St. 

tJill.vrt.  Bradford  1. .  Til)  Broadway 

(;oodwin.  .1.  .1..  i;  West  54th  St. 

(iranberv.  W.  11.,  39  West  SSrd  St. 

liaSu.  rhurles      ^^J^f  A?" 

Hall.  WiUiam  V.'  «. 

Ilardenbergh,  H.  J.,  ^0  West  «rd  St. 

Hastings,  Thomas,  28  East  41st  St. 

H  ivfmever  W.  F.,  10  East  5Tth  St. 

Hi^er^Vge  H  ,'33  East  ITth  S,. 

HSly,  A..  Afigustos,9lM;old  SI. 

H«OT.(ienri:e  A..:i"We^i  14th  St. 

Hecker.  Frank  .1..  |'\'[;.'''- ^iV^V^. 
Herbert.  William.  4:H  W  est  '^-'nd  St. 
Holt.  Henry.  14  Ka>t  r^tli  St. 
Hnpkins.  (Jeorfie  B..  5'^  B'-';:''\\v='y 
Il..rnbustel.  Henry  \\'"IV''!1 
Howard.  J.  Calen.  12  East  '^ini  St. 
Hovt    \lfred  M..  9:i4  Fifth  Ave. 
Ihtbbard.  Thomas  H..  Ifl  West  5Hth  St. 
Hull  Wa-him:ton.  Hi  East  2:ird  St. 
Hunt.  Kirhard  11..  2H  Fast  21st  St. 

ntin-ton.  An  l.er  M.,  Baychester,  New  York  City 
HlilrlunM.n.  f.  K..  "^WJ  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 
[Ivde.d.  H..  l2tJ  Broadway 
Isham.  Samuel,  5  East  eist  St. 
.la.  kson.  Kev.  S.  M.,  898  West  Knd  Ave. 
Jennings.  Fredrick  B  ,  86  Park  Ave. 
J^up,  Morris  K.,OTMsdii^  Ave. 

Johnston,  Misa  M»ry  H.,  Morgan,  Halves  A  Co.,  Rwia, 
K»nflSirs.  H.,  1«1  Ma^sarfmeetta  Ave.,  WaahJngton, 

Kelly  ^Thomas  H..  Temi'le  (  ourt,  BertrtnM  4  8^- 

Kennedy,  E.  (i..  HtW  lirnadway 
KShivid  H.,  Jr.. ->14  Fifth  Ave. 
King,  Vincent  C.  5(»7  West  St. 
King  Kalidi  T..  "rfi  West  *^rd  St. 
Khickner.  ('..  TWest2Kth  St. 
Kohns,  Lee,  44  Warren  St. 

Kunz.  t;eorge  F..  TitVai.y  A  Co..  I  niou  Square 
Lafian,  William  M..  :^ir>  Lexington  Ave. 
Land).  ('harle>  K..  59  Carmine  St. 
Lmnb,  Frederick  S..  ;itiO  West  atad  St 
Lamb.      K..  :^(iO  West  aitod  St. 
I  iir'don,  Woodbury  O..  719  Fifth  Ave. 
Law'reuLe,  W.  V.,  989  Kfth  Ave. 
Leeming,  Woodruff,  111  Fifth  Ave. 
Lehmaier,  L.  A.,  80  Beekman  St. 
ifoyTltinCi'*  <■  ■       East  tiOgi  St. 
Lotan,  Walter  S.,     William  St 

MeKia,  Charlea  F.,  t«U  FUUi  Ave. 


St. 


Macbeth.  George  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Manning,  A.  J.,  5  East  St. 
Mansfield,  Howard.  49  Wall  St 
Marquand,  Allan,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Maynicke,  Robert,  298  Fifth  Ave. 
MUler,  Charles  R.,  N.  Y.  Timts 
una,  A.  G.,  17  Battery  Place 
MltcheU,  Joseph,  556  West  27th  St. 
Nisbit,  Dr.  J.  Douglas,  10  Eaat««  »t 
Oettinger.  S.,  1*M5  Broadway 
Ojeden.  Robert  C,  7W  Broadway 
Osborn.  William  ( '  .  273  Lexington  Ave. 
Osborne  Charles.  Whitinir  <  o.,  Broadway  and  18th  »t. 
O-ShJnghnessy.  M.  J..  Jr..  N.  W.  Grass  Twme  Co., 

Paul.  Minn.  „    ,  „, 

Gttis  Frank  J..  The  Ashland,  St.  Paul,  Mmn. 
Page!  Edward  D.,  -m  East  15th  St 
Paris  William  Francklyn,  96  West  85th  St. 

Paton.  W.  A..  45  Wall  St. 
Perkins,  Benjamin,  49  East  eOth  St. 

Wichot,  A.  R.  B,.  1«6  Bhode  Island  Ave.,  \\  ashington, 

PinchS;  Gifford,  1615  Rhode  Island  Ave..Washington,I).C 
Pinchot,  James  W.,  105  E.  22nd  JH.    ^     .  „ 
Porter,  Mrs.  H.  K  .  Oak  Manor,  PJ^burgh,  Pa. 
Porter,  Benjamin  C..  22  West  11th  St 
Post  George  B.. East  ITth  St. 
Putnam,  George  P..  21(1  West  70th  St 
linsford,  Kev.  W.  s..       East  Ifith  St. 
Randall.  T.  Henry.  4H  Kxchange  lace 
Raymond,  (i.  L..  IKli)  N  St..  W  asliington,  D.t  . 
Keid.  Whitelaw.  151  Madison  Ave. 
Renwick.W.W..31t  West  27111  St. 
Richards.  C  IL.  Teacher^'  College,  >ew  ^ork  City 
Richey,  A.  S..  Borden  &  Keview  Aves.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

llobb,  J.  Hampdon.  2.^  Park  Ave 

Uolnnson.  Edward.  Mnseum  ol  Fine  Arts,  BoelOli,  MM. 

Rogers.  Edward  L..  71  Broadway 

Ross,  Albert  li..  .'42  Fifth  Ave. 

Russell.  Horace.  2H0  Broadway 

Rnthrautf.  C.  c..  261  West  70th  St 

Saltus  J.  Sanford,  Fifth  Ave^otel 

Schuyler,  M.  Roosevelt,  asa  West  ^h  St 

Selieman,  E.  R.  A.,  824  West  86th  St. 

sS  Sman  Isaac  N.>  West  Mth  St 

SelSman,  Mrs.  Isaac  N.,  48  \\  est  .>lth  St. 

Shaw,  Samoel  T.,  Grand  t'niim  Hotel 

Sbnpson,  John  Boolton.  1170  Broadway 

Slade,  Miss  Emily,  347  Fifth  Ave. 

Spackman.  W.  M..  820  Madison  Ave. 

Spencer,  Nelson  s..  81  Nassau  St. 

Speir,  Oswald.  Perth  Andmy.  N. -1. 

Squier,  Frank,  32  Ninth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  ^.  ^. 

Stetson,  F.  L..  575  Madison  Ave. 

Stevens.  Dr.  (Je.-rtie  T..  22  F:ast  4«th  St. 

Stewart,  W.       17  WashinLMnn  Square 

Stillman.  IL  B..  r.44  West  27tli  St. 

Stone.  Mas(.n  A  .  2(1  East  fWtli  St 

storev.  (ieorge  H  .  2:^0  Central  Park  Sooth 

Stnrtris.  Knssell.  :SOT  East  17th  St. 

Symonds.  Dr.  Bi-andreth,  32  Nassau  St 

T'lumKi>.  Augustus,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Thomas.  Frederic  C,  24  East  41at  St 

Thompson,  G.  K.,  66  Broadway 

Tiflany,  Louis  C,  335  Fourth  Aye. 

Tompkins,  Edward  B.,  97  East  Houston  St 

Trask,  Spencer,  Pine  &  William  Sts. 

Tuckerman,  Paul,  Tuxedo.  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt,  George  W'..  640  Fifth  Ave. 

Van  Slyck,  (J.  W..  120  Broadway 

Waggaman.  T.  i:..  !H7  F  St..  Washington,  ».  C. 

Watson,  C.  W..  rni<m  League  Chd) 

Walsh,  R.  M.  L..  St.  Nicholas  Club 

Walton.  Wiltiam.       West  22nd  St. 

Warner.  J.  DeWitt.  54  William  St. 

Waterburv.  Jolin  1..  1  Nassau  St. 

White.  Stanford.  UK)  Filth  Ave. 

Williams.  John.  544  West  27th  St. 

Wilson.  George  T.,  120  Broadway 

Wilson.  Henrv  B.,  37  West  SBth  St 

Wvckoti;  Dr.  P  B.,  23  WeetemiSt 

Young,  Richard  N.,  15  Wall  St 


